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INDUSTRY'S GREAT ADVENTURE 


H Unless creative expression reconstructs the machine- 
era, human workers will be discarded as waste material. 
Artistic design gives life to a machine-made product. 
When cultural beauty impregnates industries, it brings 
higher standards of living, and thus stimulates a nation’s 
entire social and economic condition. New contacts between 
art and machinery open up vast fields for human activity. 
Skilled mechanics in manufactures, who work for new 
forms of expression, animate consumer-trade, because the 
public delights in freshly conceived shape and color com- 
binations. Training men in alternate mechanical crafts 
would tend to diminish unemployment. The craftsman, 
skilled in more than one line of artistic machine-production, 
could exchange his specialty for another, instead of losing 
his job when new machines are introduced. By becoming 
a craftsman who loves his art, the commercial designer 
vitalizes the machine-era. A designer who puts creative 
power into his work does not limit his resources to financial 
information about trade and production, nor to research 
in museums and libraries. He develops his range of art- 
appreciation by social intercourse, closeness to Nature, and 
by imaginative use of stylistic inventions. Furthermore, 
he comprehends and interprets the American temperament. 
When American design has its own viewpoint, based upon 
American needs and American individuality, we shall have 
orignal beauty in our crafts. When the imaginative human 
brain is back of the machine, it will direct the machine, in- 
stead of being tyrannized by it. Then styles will not be 
stereotyped. Talented designers will produce new periods 
as spontaneously as did the great craftsmen of old. 
Factories, mills, costume-houses, and stores could profit- 
ably operate designing-rooms for experimentation and for 
contact with art experts. Some mercantile establishments 
are already doing this. Industrial art schools and art 
museums serve as feeders for such design departments, 
through informal talks by experts, through student-designs, 
through conferences. When designer and engineer work 
together, they create the romance of industry. Their 
mutual consultation from the inception of the machine-made 
product until it is on the market means the humanizing 
of machinery which brings life into industry. The develop- 
ment of fine craftsmanship in modern factories and mills 
depends upon intelligent cooperation between designer and 
engineer in the great adventure of imaginative production. 
With appreciation sharpened through travel, radio, and 
exhibitions, the American public is wide awake today on 
the subject of interior decoration and furnishings. It is 
prepared to buy for the home artistic, useful objects which 
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show the cooperation of designer, manufacturer, engineer 
and retail-dealer. Arts and crafts get a vital hold on the 
buyer in the retail-store, aptly called a “practical museum.”’ 
There the buyer forms his standards. Some American re- 
tail-stores are now cooperating intelligently with customers 
in making art a real part of modern American life. Let 
one of our big department-stores serve as an actual demon- 
stration of the enlarged outlook which art is capable of 
bringing, through retail-business, to the American public. 
This store has a very active decorating department. The 
department employs art students, it trains them to apply 
color, line and form to store problems of decoration, the 
plan has worked well. The decorators’ staff also employs 
two architects. It sends men to take industrial art courses 
at the Museum of Art, and at the University. A sculptress 
designed and modeled a manikin for the store, and held 
an exhibition of some of her work in some of the store’s 
display windows. The influence of art students, art experts 
and architects has given this decoration department a new 
lease on life, and through this department has vitalized the 
entire store. Many American retail stores now offer lay- 
men public exhibitions of painting and sculpture, as well 
as lectures by art experts. Stores with creative imagination 
demonstrate artistic design in their own architecture, in- 
terior decoration, window displays, arrangement of mer- 
chandise, in the dress and manners of their salespeople, 
training the public to respond to visual harmonies. 

The public’s susceptibility to color and form finds 
encouragement through traveling exhibitions of useful 
objects, artistically made, arranged and sent out by the 
American Federation of Arts, a national organization with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. These exhibitions have 
traveled from coast to coast. The American Federation of 
Arts develops appreciation of art in daily life, and brings 
about a three-cornered contact between art, industry, and 
the public. It has four hundred affiliated socities throughout 
the nation, and about six thousand members. The traveling 
exhibitions of the A. F. A. include ceramics, glass, table- 
ware, rugs, decorative metals and textiles, representing 
the work of modern designers, manufacturers, and dis- 
tributors, who unite in the production of beautiful, useful 
objects. As for museum cooperation with modern industry, 
those who recommend it intelligently also recognize the 
equally important influences, upon industry, of travel, read- 
ing, nature study, of all activities which enlarge the human 
spirit. Under such conditions historic art is not antago- 
nistic to the development of freshly conceived, genuinely 
American design in practical objects. True it is, that the 
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modern manufacturer who merely sends his designer to 
the museum to copy ancient objects will not create a new 
American industrial art. If the machine era acquires 
vitality, both the dealer and the buying-public must have 
a viewpoint enlarged by a many-sided feeling for beauty, 
bred by various contacts, actively cultivated. 

Some American museums are already cooperating with 
industrialists, to the vital benefit of both groups. Mr. 
Walter H. Siple, director of the Cincinnati Art Museum, 
says that several of the teachers in their museum school 
are also designers with business firms. One of their 
teachers does work at the Rookwood Pottery. Another 
design teacher at the museum school has been associated 
with advertising firms. The Cincinnati Art Museum con- 
ducts a class in commercial art on the basis of an actual 
business studio. Commercial problems are presented to 
the students, which they work out in a businesslike way. 
Pupils of the Pittsburgh schools have sketched designs 
from motifs which they themselves selected at the Car- 
negie Museum, says Mr. A. Avinoff, director of the Museum. 
Such designs have received favorable comment from manu- 
facturers and industrialists, because these young people 
adapt historic ornament so skilfully to modern trade, 
especially in textiles, ceramics and jewelry. The Cleveland 
Rose Iron Works and other groups in metal crafts use the 
Cleveland Museum’s facilities, according to Mr. William M. 
Milliken, the director. The Museum plans to make arts 
and crafts an integral part of the industrial “set-up” of 
Cleveland. Transient exhibitions of artistic current pro- 
ducts are held at the St. Louis City Art Museum, in order 
to stimulate the designer and the manufacturer. The 
Museum’s educational department gives gallery talks for 
the layman. Manufacturers make drawings from the ex- 
hibits of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, says the di- 
rector, Mr. R. A. Plimpton. This Museum’s period rooms, 
he tells us, are frequently reproduced in modern Minne- 
apolis houses, sometimes with considerable modification, 
sometimes with hardly any. The Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art re-erects ancient houses in the Park, and fits them with 
furniture of the period. The Corporation of the Museum 
operates a School of Industrial Art in Philadelphia. 

Business firms in the area of the Chicago Institute’s 
Industrial Art School give to the School money, equipment, 
and illustrative examples, wood, glass, tile, prints, and 
models, to demonstrate business processes and methods. 
They lend to the School their mechanics and chemical ex- 
perts as helpers and advisers. These industrialists also 
allow students to visit business shops, plants, and studios, 
in order to watch processes which are carefully explained, 
and they send representatives to the School to lecture on 
special subjects. Chicago industrialists arrange student 
competitions and offer prizes for objects which combine 
usefulness and artistry. Howard K. Morse of the Chicago 
Art Institute says that advance students in their Industrial 
Art School work as half-time apprentices with Chicago 
business firms. Business houses call upon this Industrial 
Art School for advice and criticism, and give jobs to its 
graduates. All this activity shows how commercial firms 
and industrial art schools stimulate each other, when they 
combine. Such cooperation opens up new fields of employ- 
ment and enlivens the economic prospect. The Industrial 
Relations Department of the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art sends one of its staff to visit factories and 
work shops. The Museum exhibits to the public the pro- 
ducts of American manufacturers and business firms, it 
conducts lecture series for manufacturers, designers, and 
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craftsmen. Groups from the sales staff of large stores visit 
the Museum to study line, color, and form. 

Design is now the most important factor in American 
industry, according to Dr. Richard F. Bach, director of 
the Industrial Relations Department of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The manufacturer seems to be getting a 
vision of the economic value to the Nation of design in 
the product. Dr. Bach cites definite instances in which a 
modern designer has obtained ideas from art objects in 
the Metropolitan Museum for an entirely different line of 
product. Among these examples of what Dr. Bach calls 
“long-range transitions of motif” are the following: 
“From Chinese cloisonne vases to men’s cravats for Fifth 
Avenue shops; from Oriental pottery to painted furniture 
made in Connecticut; from ancient ecclesiastical vestments 
to wall-paper made in Brooklyn; from rugs of India to 
woven blankets produced in Providence; from embroidered 
crests to the sport skirts of today; from French wood- 
carvings to soap wrappers; from Egyptian costumes to 
bottle labels; from chased metal to cretonne; from Buddhist 
statuettes to advertising designs; from old Florentine glass 
bottles to present day printed voiles; from Russian laces to 
American decorated porcelain ; from Italian painted picture- 
frames to New Jersey tapestries.” This list shows the 
actual accomplishments of modern American designers and 
manufacturers, who sensitive to color and line and aware 
of the commercial value of design, translate ancient 
motifs into modern articles of quite different function. 

A pioneer in vitalizing industry, John Cotton Dana 
began over fifteen years ago to exhibit commercial products 
at the Newark, New Jersey, Museum, of which he is di- 
rector. He believes that the skilled workman who makes 
a beautiful commercial product, or a machine fine and 
accurate in every line and function, is just as much an 
artist as the painter or sculptor. He believes that an art 

Continued on page 55 
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THE MACHINE AND HANDCRAFT VIE 


An interior with furniture and lamps 
designed by the Misses Sylvia Van 


Rensselaer and Margaret Kay 


@ The fine results to be obtained in both machine work 

and handcraft are shown in three excellent recent ex- 
hibits of modern design in the decorative arts. This trio of 
events has attracted vast numbers of observers in three 
great metropoli,j—Philadelphia, New York and Brooklyn. 
The Pennsylvania Museum of Art has proved its progres- 
sive spirit by showing an intensely interesting and com- 
prehensive collection of “Designs for the Machine.” The 
Annual Exhibition of Contemporary Decorative Arts by 
members of the Art Alliance at the Art Center, in Man- 
hattan contains a fine grouping of metal work, glass, furni- 
ture, textiles and wallpaper as well as pottery, jewelry, rugs, 
lamps and screens. At the Brooklyn Museum the work of 
various potters, glassmakers, rug and textile designers com- 
bines in a well arranged display to round out the presenta- 
tion of units to fill every possible need in home decoration. 

The exhibition at the Pennsylvania Museum of Art in 
Philadelphia was planned so that it presented possible sug- 
gestions for groupings of modern furniture for every room 
in the home, even including the kitchen and bathroom. 
Joseph Downs, curator of decorative arts, with the co- 
operation of the American Union of Decorative Artists 


FOR JUNE 


BY BLANCHE NAYLOR 


and Craftsmen, planned -the showing, and it is one which 
strongly indicates the advances which are being made in 
design of modern decorative details as well as in the major 
furnishings. There were several groupings worthy of high 
praise. Straight, severe lines were used by Kem Weber in 
the dining room grouping illustrated. A strong contrast is 
effected by the use of light trim touches upon the dark 
background of the natural wood, and the design through- 
out is simple and unaffected. Howe and Lescaze have 
arranged a drawing room in which the focal point is a 
fireplace with the old place of the overmantel taken by a 
rectangle of brilliant black glass, which contrasts with one 
entire wall of opaque glass. The furnishings of this room, 
shown here, are mainly of metal construction, with glass 
table tops, and upholstery of brilliantly contrasted leathers. 

The third home interior shown is formed of occasional 
pieces which create a very livable effect, while showing 
strict adherence to contemporary design principles. The 
central place is occupied by a built up book and storage case 
with small alcoves at the sides and top. Metal fremes for 
chairs carry bright fabric coverings. A nest of tables in 
black and white harmonizes with a lamp in similar tones. 
Double three-tiered floor shelves offer a practical and at- 
tractive unit, eminently well suited to machine production 
and likewise to the needs of the modern home. In the textile 
gallery display appear German, French and American 
fabric designs well executed and of distinctive pattern. 
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Many of the motifs based upon horizontal stripes and band- 
ings are extremely effective, although in all the textiles 
shown there is a feeling of great restraint. Bruno Paul 
shows some excellent printed textiles, and many manufac- 
turers display the work of their own designers. Of the 
accessories shown in these rooms, the metals are especially 
to be noted for they combine fine design in their own 
particular media with the needs of machine production, 
and the results are very good. Decorative ceramics carry 
simple motifs almost invariably in monotone, of the clay 
itself, although in certain cases varied glazes have been 
used for further adornment. In the entire collection the 
units are truly designed for the machine, or rather for 
machine production, and in every case the design is obvi- 
ously created with that thought in mind. There is no copy- 
ing of hand craft methods or shapes. Each piece is frankly 
designed for practical purposes and for quantity produc- 
tion, if desired. Bent wood and metal combined appear in 
many of the chairs shown, and the forms are such as best 
utilize these materials. The exhi!tion is a most successful 
one, presenting as it does the most advanced modern thought 
in industrial art, and proving ky this presentation that the 
freakish modernistic days are long and safely past. 

The Art Alliance contribution to contemporary design 
shows some work hy several of the same group exhibiting 
in Philadelphia. A striking design for a shop interior, by 
Frances T. Miller, is composed of a tiered wall arrange- 
ment leading to a central window. The floor of asphalt tile 
in black, the handloomed curtains, the white rug, and the 
light rising from concealed niches gives a dramatic and 
smart atmosphere by means of its carefully chosen hues 
and the manner in which they are used. Both hand-made 
and machine made units appear here. A group of metal 
furniture by Russel Wright is especially notable. Chromium, 
aluminum, pewter, are used by Mr. Wright to produce 
forms whether of chairs, tables, lamps or small accessories, 
which are based on firm designs incorporating precisely the 


A MODERN 
GROUPING 


This interior was 
shown at the recent 
contemporary Deco- 
rative Arts Exhibition 
held at the Art 
Center of New York 
and includes work of 
many leading Ameri- 
can art designers 
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needed elements, and no others. These are machine products. 
Donald Deskey is represented by several fine units, a lamp 
of metal and glass, chairs of aluminum and woven uphol- 
stery, and in the fabrics several startling variations of 
pattern appear. 

Pewter is used in many lamp standards and for a large 
number of decorative bits. Copper also is designed in 
simple fashion for service and beauty. A long procession 
of amusing and well made small glass animals by Marianna 
Von Allesch occupies an honored place, and of the potteries 
the one-toned finishes again predominate. Natural wood is 
utilized by Wolfgang and Pola Hoffman, children of the 
famous Josef Hoffman, of the Wiener Werkstatte, and the 
forms developed in their furniture pieces are of fine line 
and well-balanced mass, as befits the designs produced by 
careful craftsmen. Several painted screens and panels 
create an appropriate background for the showing of the 
various groups. A decorative panel by Erika Lohmann is 
shown. The elimination of all unnecessary detail continues 
to be the foremost concern of the modern school, and in all 
of the varied work of the Art Alliance members an entire 
lack of interruption in line is to be seen. Unbroken, con- 
tinuous effects are created in the larger pieces by the use 
of chromium in a parallel strip for handles, or by carved 
in depression where needed. 

The third showing, the Brooklyn Museum, is devoted 
to the work of several nations’ craftsmen in textiles and 
pottery. The major portion of the showing is given over 
to the ceramics of Seraphin Soudbinine, a sculptor of Paris. 
Many French fabrics are also shown, together with a few 
pieces of small furniture. The textiles here on display are 
hand loomed, and many interesting effects are achieved by 
the use of simple motifs and rough finishes in the weaving. 
Rugs as well as textiles utilize contrasting color tones as 
a chief means of obtaining strong and forceful designs. 

Crackled glazes are prominent in the work of Soud- 
binine, as are striking hues and unusual forms either 
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AN EATING UNIT 
IN A LIVING ROOM 


moulded in full proportions or used as incised decoration. 
The glass objects are from Danish workers mainly, with 
several examples of fine Cappelino type in shapes created 
especially for today’s uses as well as in adaptations of old 
time units. To return to the “mechanistic showing,” this 
argument of “What is art for and of the machine and what 
is not?” is at present agitating large numbers of students 
and teachers. Foremost designers everywhere insist that 
there it at present and never has been any valid reason for 
not applying fine design to the most commonplace things 
of everyday life. As a consequence, talented modern de- 
signers are giving serious and concentrated attention to 
the forms of such utilitarian objects as electric stoves, 
gasoline pumps, turnstiles, metal sinks, and all the other 
strictly practical things with which we are surrounded for 
our own convenience. The machine and its particular char- 
acteristics naturally impose certain limitations upon de- 
signs for production by this means, but this does not imply 
that only forms reminiscent of the machine itself are to be 
considered under the heading of modern design for the 
machine. Rather should the materials and forms used be 
those most adaptable to treatment made possible by modern 
mechanistic methods, while in certain fields pure handcraft 
will undoubtedly be pre-eminent for many years to come. 


FOR JUNE 


cleverly designed by John Vassos 


The problems faced by the designer in modern art forms 
were discussed by John Vassos, a well-known and talented 
designer, as one of the final events of the Industrial In- 
stitute meetings in Manhattan for this year. 

Mr. Vassos finds that a great many designers are afraid 
of being too much conquered by modernism. He himself 
believes that there can be no compromise, — no halfway 
adherence to the principles of modern art, but rather that 
the artist-designer who feels himself drawn to the credos 
of modernism should give himself over whoie-heartedly to 
work in modern materials. He believes that there should 
be a study of other’s ideas already developed and to the 
working out of one’s own thoughts and emotions in media 
suitable to the objects to be designed, and that in no other 
way can the best results be obtained. 

The many students and “practicing designers” present 
at this talk were extremely interested in the illustrations 
shown by Mr. Vassos. By means of a quick showing of a 
series of photographed industrial art in interiors and other 
fields, combined with rapid views of the work of various 
masters of the modern trend in the fine arts, the lecturer 
swiftly sketched in the proprist background and created an 
authentic historical panorama of modernism’s interesting 
and practical development from its first days to the present. 
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LIBRARY 
CORNER 


This arrangement 
was designed 
by John Vassos 


John Vassos is a versatile and accomplished designer,— 
one who has been successful in a wide variety of design 
fields. Therefore his comments on ‘“‘what modernism needs” 
are considered important by those who hope to witness the 
establishment of an even stronger modern school of design 
in America. 

It is his belief that attempts to combine the art of today 
with that of various past periods are vastly mistaken 
efforts, and that it is only by applying the rudimentary, 
primary principles of contemporary art throughout any 
given scheme that beautiful results may be brought about. 
Those who attempt to combine the wholly unrelated design 
of past epochs with that now being created are not only 
forming ugly anachronisms, but are weakening and destroy- 
ing the progress of today’s design, says this artist. 

The illustrations shown, of various home furnishings 
and settings are entirely of units designed by John Vassos. 
The radio cabinet is an outstanding piece of work, notable 
for its fine line and the restrained and simple form and 
finish. In every case the room has been considered as a 
whole, and so planned to correlate and harmonize each of 
its integral pieces and groups. Cove lighting in ceiling and 
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upon side walls is also considered as part of the distin- 
guished decorative plan, and the complete interior is ob- 
viously harmoniously designed in its every detail. 

As an example of the many vital interests which may 
be pursued by the energetic and ambitious modern de- 
signer,—John Vassos is also known as the illustrator of 
several classics, notably new editions of the Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol, Salome, Elegy in a Churchyard,—a volume called 
“Phobia” based on modern psychiatric knowledge, and in 
all of these the design shows startling appreciation of tonal 
contrasts and values as well as intense and vivid im- 
agination in the combination of masses concentrating upon 
the main focal point. Proof that a designer may be prac- 
tical as well as the possessor of definite aesthetic sense, is 
to be seen in Mr. Vassos’ designs for modern turnstiles 
(used in the Empire State Tower), for glass packages such 
as the suave Armand cosmetic containers, and many other 
units created to serve widely contrasted uses. 

All of which might well be said to be proof also that 
good design is being recognized as a distinct necessity in 
everyday life in 1932, and that in industrial art modern 
design is finding a valuable and appreciative metier. 
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A SMART NEW 
WALL PAPER DESIGN 


This living room wall paper was 
designed by Glenna Peck and was 
awarded the Richard E. Thibaut 
prize for wall paper and also the 
United Piece Dye Works Prize of 
a hundred dollars for the best 
design selected by the jury 
from the prize winning group 


THE ART ALLIANCE OF AMERICA’S RECENT 
TEXTILE DESIGN COMPETITION 


— The recent Textile Design Competition of the Art Alli- 

ance was one of the most interesting in the series con- 
ducted annually by this organization for the past sixteen 
years, which have been an important factor in the develop- 
ment of American textile design. 

This year, for the first time, the prizes were not limited 
strictly to the textile field. They included wallpaper, deco- 
rative paper, playing card, rug, carpet, linoleum, oilcloth, 
bathmat and towel design as well as the customary printed 
and woven decorative fabrics, and this extension of subject 


FOR JUNE 


BY ALICE M. SHARKEY 


matter brought a refreshing note of diversity to the 
exhibition. 

Eighteen prizes were awarded as follows: 

The Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. prize of $50.00 for a wall- 
paper for a living room, to Glenna Peck, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Celanese Corporation of America prize of $50.00 
for a design of Early American inspiration for a bedspread 
to be printed on taffeta, to Teresa Kilham, New York City. 

The Marshall Field & Co. prize of $150.00 for three cor- 
related designs intended for ensemble selling: (1) printed 
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A CHINTZ 


Showing the tend- 
ency of the trade 
to revert to natural- 
istic flower forms 


UPHOLSTERY FABRIC 


Designs for chintz, rug and upholstery 
fabric by Emily M. Reist awarded the 
Marshall Field & Co. prize for cor- 
related designs for ensemble selling 
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chintz; (2) woven material suitable for furniture covering 
or bedspread; (3) a floor rug,—all designs early American 
in feeling. To Emily M. Reist, New York City. 

The Armstrong Cork Company prize of $50.00 for a 
design for inlaid linoleum to John §S. Booth, Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

The DuPont Rayon Corporation prize of $50.00 for a 
design for a shower curtain to Margaret H. Field, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The United States Playing Card Company, Inc. prize of 
5100.00 for a design for a playing card back, to Vincent 
Benedict, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Darlington Fabrics Corporation prize of $50.00 for 
a design for a damask or upholstery fabric, to Marjorie 
Turnbull, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Orinoka Mills prize of $50.00 for a Georgian design 
for a satin ground damask upholstery or drapery fabric, 
to Elizabeth M. Gauld, New Brunswick, N. J. 


The Utica Looms, Inc. prize of $50.00 for a design for 4 


damask drapery material, to Emma J. Buckman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The Collins and Aikman Corporation prize of $100.00 
for a design for a two-toned carpet for use in an early 
American bedroom, to Mrs. Louise H. Brewster, Lexington, 
Mass. 

The Fred Butterfield & Company, Inc. prize of $50.00 
for a design for a chintz or cretonne, to Margaret Twinem, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Bliss Fabyan & Company, Ince. prize of $50.00 for 
a design for a woven bedspread, to Thelma Baxley Mendel, 
New York City. | 

The Cannon Mills, Inc. prize of $100.00 for a design 
for a bathroom ensemble, to Mary Robinson, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

The Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation prize of 
$50.00 for a design to be printed on Wall-Tex, a coated 
fabric wall covering, to Clara K. Schneders, New York City. 

The Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation prize of 
$50.00 for a design for a table oitcloth for kitchen or break- 
fast room, to Irvine Clements, New York City. 
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A CRETONNE 


Another case in which 
a very realistic treat- 
ment of floral units was 
selected as prize winner 


The design above for cretonne is by 
Margaret Twinem and was awarded 
the Fred Butterfield & Company 
prize. Below is a linoleum designed 


by John S. Booth and awarded the 
Armstrong Cork Company prize 
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The Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation prize of 
$50.00 for a design for an oilcloth table cover, to Irvine 
Clements, New York City. 

The American Woolen Company, Inc. prize of $50.00 
for a design for a Jacquard woolen damask upholstery 
fabric, suitable for use with French Eighteenth Century 
Furniture, to Nancy Tuttle, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Botany Worsted Mills prize of $50.00 for a design 
for a Challis, to Miss J. H. Campbell, Elizabeth, N. J. 

The Dennision Manufacturing Company prize of $50.00 
for a design to be used for wedding gift wrapping paper, 
to Margaret Carl, New York City. 

The United Piece Dye Works prize of $100.00 for the 
design in the prize winning group which in the estimation 
of the Jury of Award most successfully fulfills the purpose 
for which it was created from the standpoints of fine de- 
sign, conformity to technical requirements and sale ability, 
was awarded to Glenna Peck, Syracuse, N. Y. for her de- 
sign submitted for the Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. wallpaper 
prize. 

The Jury of Award, as is usual in this competition, 
consisted of representatives of the houses offering the 
prizes, distinguished decorators, stylists and design author- 
ities. Very definite design problems are posed for each 
prize. Three of the firms offered, respectively, prizes for a 
bed-spread, a two-toned carpet and a wallpaper of early 
American inspiration, while another firm,—Marshall Field 
& Co.—offered a triple prize for a printed chintz, a woven 
upholstery material and a rug designed for ensemble sell- 
ing — these too, to be early American in feeling. This 
emphasis on “early American” in some of the specifications, 
and the may striking large-flowered chintz designs sub- 
mitted for the Fred Butterfield & Co. prize seemed to one 
New York art critic to indicate that “the manufacturers 


brought concerted action to bear in an effort to turn the 
tide into conservative channels . . . removed from the 
bizarre.”’ None the less, many fresh and ingenious ideas 
including photographic textile design, were to be seen on 
the walls, and the level of craftsmanship was strikingly 
high. These exhibitions can truthfully be called national 
in character — California, Kansas, Colorado, Missouri — 
as well as more near-at-home states were well represented. 

This year student designers took a surprisingly large 
proportion of the prizes, despite a large number of profes- 
sional entrants. About two thousand designs were received. 

The Art Alliance feels that the prizes play but a small 
part in the significance of these competitions. Every year 
many contacts are made with the trade for young designers. 
A buyer comes in, and even if he sees no design that com- 
pletely meets his requirements, he is interested in a fresh 
idea here, an interesting technique there, a color scheme 
somewhere else, and contacts are established which have 
had surprisingly far-reaching results. These contacts, the 
definite practice in trade requirements which the prize 
specifications afford to students of design and the large 
interested public the exhibition attracts, are among the 
factors encouraging the Art Alliance to make textile 
design competitions a part of its annual program. 


These Cypriot figures from the Met- 
ropolitan Museum are excellent ex- 
amples of simple ceramic forms and 
have been used to good advant- 
age to stimulate such student work 
as is shown on the opposite page 
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Blanck of New York School of Fine 
- and Applied Art were the result 


iot figures re- 


of studying the Cypr 


produced on the opposite page 
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“LITTLE BLACK SAMBO" 


ILLUSTRATION FOR 
CHILD'S STORY 


BY IDA M. MATSEN 


@ The first problem in our course in Pictorial Block 

Printing at Oregon State College was to make an illus- 
tration for a child’s story or nursery rhyme. This subject 
called for naive or unusual treatment. With this in mind, 
and charcoal selected as the most flexible medium with 
which to work, the struggle for good spacing began. The 
first matter-of-fact attempts soon gave way to greater 
freedom in proportion as the imagination was brought into 
play. At the end of the course prints were exchanged and 
assembled into booklets. Some are reproduced on this page. 
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CAMPUS ACTIVITIES 
IN BLOCK PRINT 


BY IDA M. MATSEN 


= To the two color print, this year, was added a 

touch of local interest. The campus activities were 
selected and lend themselves to a variety of interpre- 
tations. Each activity suggested its own action, the 
emphasis being always on composition and interest in 
arrangement of dark and light areas. Two blocks were 
cut and printed in black and orange, the college colors 
of Oregon State College as shown on pages 41 and 44. 
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"JACK BE NIMBLE" 
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STATE COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS ORE. 


A WOODCUT BY MARTHA CLARK 
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WOODCUT BY BORTLOMIESCRYR 


A POLISH ARTIST 
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WOODCUT BY E, BORTLOMIESCRYR 
A POLISH ARTIST 


POLISH PEASANT COSTUMES 
FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES 
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FOOTBALL A WOODCUT BY WAIVE YOUNG 
STATE COLLEGE 


| CORVALLIS ORE. 
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AN ANCIENT MAYAN 
TREASURE 


The plaque reproduced on this page 
by courtesy of the Carnegie Museum 
was found under the Altar in the 
ruins of the Temple of Warriors 
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THE TURQUOISE PLAQUE OF CHICHEN ITZA 


@ Explorations in Mayan ruins in Central America have 
brought to light many amazing facts in regard to the 
Maya, said to be the most artistic of all native American 
builders. One of the most important events in the later 
explorations of the Carnegie Institution in these regions 
was the discovery of hidden ceremonial treasure in the 
temple of the Warriors at Chichen Itza. While exploring 
this ancient pyramid, it was discovered that two chambers 
of a still more ancient temple lay hidden in the pyramid 
foundation which supports the Warriors’ Temple. 

Earl Morris of the Carnegie staff, who conducted the 
excavations, found that the builders of the newer temple, 
instead of demolishing the older one, filled its rooms with 
rubble and covered them over. This preserved the brilliant 
colors of the decorations on the walls, and the roofs with 
their supporting columns of carved stone. Here, Mr. Morris 
began systematic search for ceremonial treasure. In the 
east room he found unmistakable signs of an altar that had 
disappeared. He cut into the wall where it once stood. Near 
the rear wall his pick touched an object which proved to 
be a limestone jar. With great care the jar was removed 
from the place where it had been deposited centuries be- 
fore, doubtless to the accompaniment of weird ceremonies. 
Examining the contents of the jar they found a rare treas- 
ure laying face down. This was a mosaic disk made up of 
carefully cut pieces of turquoise, most of which are highly 
polished. Upon the disk rested the bones of a bird, a jadeite 
ball, and the component parts of a necklace. 

The turquoise mosaic is between eight and nine inches 
in diameter. The body of the plaque, which was of wood 
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BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS 


has been reduced to a brown powder, so that the mosaic 
was held in place only by the paper-thin film of adhesive 
matter by which the turquoise pieces were held to the wood. 
Two-thirds of the mosaic was intact. The individual stones 
of the remainder were reassembled. At the center of the 
plaque there is a disk of pinkish substance, which is either 
fine sandstone or a paste containing much sand. Encircling 
the central disk is a narrow unbroken ring of turquoise 
mosaic. Outside this there is a concentric band divided by 
radial strips of vegetable material into eight panels. Four 
of these panels are of plain mosaic, but the alternating set 
are decorated, in each case, showing a head and claw of a 
reptilian creature in profile. The pattern is produced partly 
by the juxtaposition of dark blue plates with rows of ma- 
terial of baser quality, and the shaping of the component 
stones. Each eye is a ball of gum applied in relief upon the 
mosaic. The rim of the plaque consists of a mosaic band 
made up of sixteen petal-shaped divisions, each about one 
and one-half inches long by one inch wide. A narrow strip 
of brilliant red lacquer outlines the margins of the petals. 
Approximately twenty-five hundred pieces of turquoise 
were used in making the mosaic. Most of these pieces are 
so thin that the field equipment of the staff at Chichen Itza 
contained no instruments of sufficient delicacy to measure 
them accurately. In quality the material ranges from a 
very good grade of blue to a greenish white. Most of these 
elements were skilfully shaped to the places they occupied, 
so that very little of the black cementing material is visible 
except where the artist intended it to form a part of the 
pattern. This mosaic plaque is considered unique not only 
Continued on page 49 
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A modern tapestry 
in process of execu- | 
tion by students of 
the School of Art ! 
Weaving at Grand 
Central Palace of 
New York under the 
direction of Mr. 


Geza Gilbert Foldes 


NEW DESIGNS SHOWN BY SCHOOL OF 


TAPESTRY WEAVING 


@ An exhibition of tapestry and tapestry cartoons de- 

veloped and executed by students under the direction 

of Geza Gilbert Foldes, at his School of Tapestry Weaving, 

in the Grand Central Palace, New York City, has been on 

.display for some time, first at the Art Centre and then at 

Mr. Foldes’ studio. The designs shown are of strong 

character and the execution of the work is unusually good. 

The creation of designs for tapestries, and the art of carry- 

ing out these designs, has long been a neglected art in this 

country. Mr. Foldes’ School is the first of its kind, and 

the need for such a school is evidenced by the fact that 

many manufacturers and decorators have come to the 

3 director of the school suggesting that his ideas be trans- 

re ferred to the commercial rather than the teaching field! 

The students under the direction of this experienced de- 

signer and weaver, who is himself the founder of the Royal 

Vienna Tapestry Factory, are trained in a variety of 

techniques, ranging from the almost entirely unused art 

of the Greeks, of which only fragments may be found today, 
through the various national variations. 

In his beginning drawing class to which the weaving 

. students must go, Mr. Foldes emphasizes form so that it 
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BY BARBARA NILES 


will be simpler for the students to evolve designs in which 
dimensional effects are approximated and he believes that 
his most successful pupils are quick to acquire a definite 
feeling for the work, and to develop this, adding to their 
knowledge of techniques, from the Greek work which is 
very difficult and tedious, to the modern Swedish weaving. 
The classic hand weaving has never been bettered by any 
invention of man, and today, as in the past, the finest work 
can be produced by handcraft alone. The aim in these 
classes is to teach all the ancient techniques of tapestry 
making but to apply them to modern artistic expression. 
Mr. Foldes feels that such a method is particularly well 
suited to this new country and the new age. Since Ameri- 
cans are not bound to past traditions, they have distinctly 
new things to say in art, and to preserve in tapestry. He 
emphasizes the fact that this country spends enormous 
sums annually on the importation of tapestries from 
European countries. 

Good weavers are extremely difficult to find here, and 
good designers for the loom are even more rare. It is Mr. 
Foldes’ hope that he will be able to interest many more 
teachers in his methods since competent teachers of weav- 
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ing are needed in many schools. An interesting recent 
development of his work is due to the fact that the craft is 
extremely valuable for occupational therapy. The work 
is fascinating and healthful and psychiatrists in Manhattan 
and elsewhere are recommending it as being of great value 
in curing the nervous ills so common to metropolitan 
dwellers. This is undoubtedly a new application of the 
usefulness of the arts and one which should bring new 
interest and appreciation to numbers of people. 

Mr. Foldes has been a lifelong student of the art of 
weaving, and in addition to being the founder of the Royal 
Vienna Factory he has restored many of the famous Gobe- 
lins in the Museums and palaces of central Europe. Two 
daily groups and one evening class are instructed by Mr. 
Foldes, and all teaching is individually conducted. There 
are advanced classes especially arranged for teachers, and 
notices posted on bulletin boards in public schools announce 
that teachers taking the three months course may offer it 
for a thirty hour credit. Several scholarships are available 
for eligible students, and in addition to the regular design 
class the weaving, as has been said, is developed from 
primitive Greek Sumak to French tapestry. The design 
class includes history of art for the special purpose of 
familiarizing the students with all periods, and the making 
of cartoons for tapestries is also thoroughly covered. 

The first school of this type established by Mr. Foldes 
was at Ujpest, Hungary, in 1918. When this was running 
smoothly he was called to Bratislavia by the new Czecho- 
slovakian government to create and carry out an enduring 
symbol of the economic freedom of the new state. This 
tapestry was completed in five months and now hangs in 
the ministry of industry in Bratislavia. This was in 1920. 
From there his reputation spread to Vienna where he was 
invited to take part in a state-sponsored competition in 
which a selected group of experts, professors of great ex- 
perience and achievement from’ the art schools were com- 
peting. He was fortunate enough to be responsible for 
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MODERN 
RHYTHMS 


A tapestry design 
executed by students 
of the School of Art 


Weaving at Grand 
Central Palace of 


New York City 


the winning tapestry and so was commissioned to found 
the Royal Vienna Tapestry Factory in the royal palace. 
There he trained fifty craftsmen in the various tapestry 
techniques. 

After establishing and directing this institution, Mr. 
Foldes then turned his energies to a private atelier in 
Vienna which he conducted until 1926. He left Vienna to 
‘vork exclusively for the Museums and palaces throughout 
Germany. It was in the course of these activities that he 
uncovered in the Charlottenburg Palace a room of 
eighteenth century Gobelins, which had been concealed be- 
neath a complete interior of wood panelling. This was a 
priceless find which was carefully restored under his direc- 
tion and now constitutes a great treasure of the Prussian 
State. At the completion of these tasks in Germany he 
worked in Paris and Madrid during 1930, and then came 


A design made by a student 
to be carried out in weaving 
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to the United States, where he found his school of tapestry 
weaving, the first of its kind in this country. It was begun 
at Greenwich House, which is affiliated with Columbia 
University, in New York, during the summer of 1931. His 
sincere desire to initiate a movement which would lead 
to a worthwhile native expression led him to introduce and 
teach this authentic and beautiful craft to a class of some 
fifty-five students without tuition. The success of this class 
encouraged him to pursue this course further in new quar- 
ters, which is established at the Grand Central Palace. 

A large group of pupils study with him here, and 
Roerich Museum and Institute has asked him to inaugurate 
and direct several classes. This will bring under his direc- 
tion students of varying types. At present the majority 
are workers in the arts who wish to carry out the weaving 
of tapestries as part of their own studio work, or to teach 
the craft to others. At the Roerich Institute a more leisured 
group will be under his direction and the contrast in ideas 
evolved and executed by these contrasted classes will un- 
doubtedly be very interesting. The looms used are very 
simple, of a fairly small size for beginners, and the larger 
tapestries such as the “Jazz” illustrated are naturally 


INDIAN BASKETS 


No finer examples of design suited 
to structure and material can be 
found than these baskets recently 
shown in the City of New York 
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executed upon much larger looms by those pupils who have 
learned thoroughly the importance of absolute evenness in 
the drawing together of the wool and who are able to follow 
every detail of the original cartoon exactly. 

The idea of bringing to America an art in which this 
country has had scarcely any training is an excellent one, 
and the tapestries which are being produced by Mr. Foldes’ 
pupils are proof that there is native abilitv here to be 
developed and an intense, alert interest in the execution of 
fine designs in this medium has thus been awakened in both 
students and observers of the work. There is no insistence 
upon following any set or definite style, rather the pupil 
is allowed to work out his own interpretation of his own 
“design instincts’, and this absolute freedom of thought 
with insistence upon careful accuracy in the work itself 
shows clearly in the finished tapestries. The inspiration 
for the design may come from the past but in its evolution 
it becomes strikingly modern in feeling, and in most cases 
strongly “American.” This new impetus to the “American 
art’ movement is a worthy and commendable one. It 
should prosper and grow, for it fills a real need in our art 
field, bringing broader scope to a craft of widening horizons. 
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THE TURQUOISE PLAQUE OF CHICHEN ITZA 
Continued from page 45 


because of its beauty and intricate workmanship, but be- 
cause it is probably with one exception the only object 
made of turquoise obtained from the Maya region. It is 
also the only plaque of this nature of which the original 
location is known. Commenting on it Mr. Morris says: “It 
stands among the finest examples of aboriginal American 
art. It is the first to be found within the Maya area. It was 
found in a definitely recognized and datable archaeological 
field. Moreover the interest the plaque commands for all 
these reasons is in no way diminished by the realization 
that the tiny bits of stone composing it were probably 
mined in Arizona or New Mexico, fashioned and combined 
into beautiful form in or not far from the Valley of Mexico, 
then transported through some hundreds of miles of jungle, 
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INDIAN BASKETS 


These works of art from the American 
southwest were recently shown at 
the exhibition of American Indian 
Tribal Arts in the City of New York 


finally to be sealed away as a dedicatory offering beneath a 
temple floor.” 

The specimen was deemed of such value that President 
Merriam of the Carnegie Institution arranged with the 
American Museum of Natural History for the loan of its 
ablest artist-preparator to undertake the labor of restor- 
ation. S. Ichkawa was sent to Chichen Itza commissioned 
to make the reconstruction. He did the work in most ad- 
mirable fashion, according to Mr. Earl Morris, who says: 
“The turquoise disk is now restored, and the colored re- 
production which he has made is beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. In so far as I know, the reconstruction of the plaque 
is the most difficult and delicate piece of work of its sort 
that has thus far been done in the field of American 
archaeology.” Upon completion of the task, the plaque 
was turned over to the division of the Mexican government 
which supervises these interesting archaeological activities. 
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At the left is the Fountain Figure by 
Walter P. Suter, awarded the prize 
for the best piece of ceramic sculpture 


THE FIRST ANNUAL ROBINEAU MEMORIAL 


CERAMIC EXHIBITION 


™ The first annual Robineau Memorial Ceramic Ex- 

hibition, open to the potters of New York State, has 
come; has been seen, an has conquered: a May exhibition 
of special significance, this, at our Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

Would sufficient interest be aroused, we wondered, in 
the prospect of another annual ceramic exhibition? And 
innumerable return-postals bearing the words “Will YOU 
participate?” were mailed to potters in the four corners 
of the Empire State; and came back again (for the most 
part), like so many homing pigeons, with “YES” the 
emphatic response to our query. And several there were 
who replied: “We are glad to have this opportunity to 
honor the memory of Adelaide Alsop Robineau.” For here, 
in the city of Syracuse, the great artist had lived and 
worked and wrought her miracles in porcelain; and in our 
museum a beautiful collection of her porcelains is to be 
found. The response was heartening in the extreme; 
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and to rejoice our souls there came from the Empire 
State the work of potters who gave us of their best. 

“Truly a great success” said the jurors one and all; and 
“A beautiful exhibition,” declared Dr. Charles F. Binns, 
Chairman of our Jury of Selection. And applicable to our 
own showing are these words from Dr. Binns’ catalogue 
“Introduction” written for W. and J. Sloane’s exhibition 
in New York last autumn: ‘Pottery is an exacting craft. 
Not every piece, perhaps not anyone is perfect. Through- 
out, however, there will be found a serious endeavor and 
with all a wide variety of interpretation.” 

Furthermore, one is reminded of Royal Cortissoz who, 
writing about Mrs. Robineau’s work years ago made the 
statement: “With a potter like Mrs. Robineau to the fore, 
it would seem as if almost anything were possible in the 
ceramic art of this country—” and he went on to say that 
“our national trait (a diversified energy) comes out in the 
fact that our potters are so many adventurous free lances.” 
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Below are two pieces of note from the 
show—A plate by Charles M. Harder, 
of Alfred and a vase by Arthur 
E. Baggs of Ohio State University 
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Above is the Decorative Head by 
Ruth Randall of the University of Syra- 
cuse which was awarded First Honor- 
able Mention for ceramic sculpture. 
At the right is the vase by Charles 
M. Harder of Alfred awarded First 


Prize for the best piece of pottery 


And in our exhibition adventurous free lances there were 
aplenty: artist potters working for themselves, and achiev- 
ing an amazing amount of beauty. A far cry, all this, from 
simple hand-made pottery built by primitive races who 
were wont to beat the clay with their hands or tread it 
with their feet, fashioning into crude shapes, and after- 
wards firing it in open fire. We are thrilled instead by very 
alchemist tales; and humbly we sit at the feet of the potters 
who speak a language that the painters do not know. “Our 
thoughts whirling like a potter’s wheel,” we earnestly de- 
sire to understand why this piece is good; and that one 
perhaps not so good; and that one, worst of all, one of 
“the luckless pots marred in the making.’ And we learn 
a palette anew that shall consist not of pigments, but of 
metalic oxides, cobalt, iron or copper or manganese — to 
which shall be added—the Fire. 

“The potter applieth his heart to finish the glazing,” it 
is written in the Old Testament; “and is wakeful to make 
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clean the furnace.”’ Thus thousands of years before Christ; 
and today, surely our contemporary potters have applied 
their hearts to achieve the glowing beauty of the glazes 
that charmed us on every side. 

Here a vase of rare copper red, with “thumbed deco- 
ration,” which won the first prize as the Best Piece of 
Pottery given by the Onondaga Pottery Company of Syra- 
cuse for Prof. Charles M. Harder of Alfred, or a vivid 
orange red like the Voorhees plate; there a golden vase 
by Maija Grotell, and a striking crackled vase by Marion 
L. Fosdick. And like a motif that recurs again and again, 
a marvelous turquoise blue that was almost green, or a 
green that was almost turquoise blue ran decoratively 
throughout the exhibition: to wit, Victor Raffo’s large 
center vase on its teakwood stand; a bowl by Sue Buttrick; 
a decorative head by Suter; and here and there smaller 
vases or bowls carrying the same note of color. More subtle 
the silvered beauty of Dr. Binns’ glazes, in his group 
awarded a special honorable mention by the jury of award: 
his willow or moss greens with gray crystals: his tapered 
vase, ribbed chocolate and gray. Then there was a quiet 
loveliness in the several white pieces: a pair of tall creamy 
vases by Ruth Canfield; a white jar with pierced top by 
Georgie Putney; a pair of round white bowls with light 
blue lining by Jessie Stagg; and delightful pieces of white 
sculpture. Continued on page 55 
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MODERN LAMPS AS 
ARTS PROJECTS 


@ Economy of space, simplicity of line, so dominant and 

characteristic of the modern mode in furniture, may 
also be built into our lighting effects. We want them pleas- 
ant and friendly, and if we are going to make them our- 
selves, simple to produce, yet satisfying in their complete- 
ness of design and fitting in a modern sense. 

The lamps here shown are the result of an effort to 
respond to modern design in a high school class and sug- 
gest rather than dictate what can be done. Turned work 
in combination with straight line effect; all turned or all 
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BY GEORGE DANSKIN 


straight line add variety and effectiveness. In view of the 
fact that these lamps all respond to a variety of finish such 
as paints, enamels, lacquers, and stains, the cheapest of 
wood, gum or popular can be used. The cone lamps respond 
well in an all-over shade of jade green or vermillion. Silver 
edges with jade green on a flat base is very effective. The 
lamp below to the left of it has a combination of straight 
lines relieved with a curved cut out section. Plain black 
with the edges of vermillion or all vermillion with edges 
black gives accent to the repetition of line and mass con- 
tent. The same may be said of the uniformally straight line 
effect in the lamps to the right and above. The turned 
lamps below it is very simple. It harmonizes well with most 
any location. If turned from gumwood a natural finish of 
oil and shellac is very effective. Linseed oil as a first coat 


These lamps are another example of 
how familiar objects have been 
carried out by Mr. Danskin in his 
classes at South High School of Col- 
-umbus, Ohio. New rhythms typical 


of our present age is the keynote 
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then three coats of thin shellac, rubbed down with pumice 
stone and oil and waxed, make a most pleasing finish. The 
lamp to the right, a combination of a straight line effect 
and turned base is very interesting. The base finished in 
black, the square portion in silver and the square top in 
vermillion or black again provides an interesting contrast. 

When made from several pieces, the parts of these lamps 
are held together by screws, brads, and glue. The wiring 
may be brought up through a center hole or attached to 
the socket from the outside. They are all easily constructed 
by boys in the eighth and ninth grades and simple enough 
for beginners. The nominal price for fixtures today make 
them an inexpensive project. We must constantly try to 
seek out new forms in our manipulative processes which 
are not only in keeping with the materials used but this 
age of motors and aeroplanes with their simplicity lack of 
ornament. This will enhance the value of our industrial 
art products and make them more adaptable to our age. 


In preceding issues of DESIGN have 
appeared several other articles, fully gs 
illustrated, showing how this same _ 
teacher and students have created 1110 
new designs to replace old ones | mT 
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AN EASILY MADE LINOLEUM 
CUTTING TOOL 


@ A practical and inexpensive tool 

for cutting linoleum for block 
prints is shown on this page. It can 
be made from a section of-a rib of 
a discarded umbrella by any handy 
craftsman or manual training class. 
The piece of rib is cut to the length 
of about five or six inches. It is then 
inserted and securely fastened into a 
wooden handle which has been rounded 
and smoothed as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The exposed end 
of the steel rib is filled and sharpened, 
completing the gouge tool. This tool 
which works very well is a lining tool 
for making linoleum prints such as 
the one reproduced here. 


METALLIC BLOCK-PRINTED TEXTILES 


@ Block-printed textiles take on a new 

interest with the use of metallic 
powders in making them. The process 
is very simple, the design first being 
printed upon the cloth in the usual 
way with printers’ ink; as soon as this 
is done, without removing the textile 
from the board, the metallic powder 
which has been placed in any convenient 
shallow receptacle, is applied to the 
printer’s ink with a dauber made of silk 
or a similar material as shown in the 
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illustration. The dauber is first dipped 
into the powder then patted upon the 
printed pattern. It readily adheres to 
the moist printer’s ink which merely 
serves as a base for the powder, hence 
the color of the ink does not matter 
as only the metallic powder and the 
unprinted cloth show in the finished 
textile. The powder should be applied 
only by patting or daubing, as a rub- 
bing motion is apt to smear the ink. 


After the textile has had sufficient 
time to thoroughly dry, the surplus 
metallic powder may be removed with 
a stiff brush. The metallic powders 
are obtainable where paints are sold 
in various colors, including gold, deep 
gold, bronze, brass, silver, and others. 
They may be mixed and applied or 
combined on the textile. Thus there 
are numerous possibilities in selecting 
the color of the cloth and of the pow- 
der, affording opportunity for many 
interesting and smart combinations. 


FOR * BEGINNERS 


POSTER LETTERING 
@ A simple and easy way for children 
in the grades to make effective 
poster letters in cut paper is to use the 
splint or strip of heavy paper for a 
guide. Oblong, square, triangular and 
round letters can all be made by this 
method. Blocks for each letter are 
made which must fit into the pattern 
governing the shape and spacing of 
the word as a whole. The width of the 


TEXTILE TACKED TOA 
BOARD AND PRINTED WITHA 
BLOCK AND PRINTERS 


splint depends upon the size of the 
letter block. Each part of the letter 
is aS wide as the splint is wide. To 
make the letter H, for example: Fold 
the letter block vertically; place splint 
along open edge and draw; use splint 
again for cross bar; while folded cut 
out letter. A shadow effect is obtained 
by cutting two or three letters exactly 
the same size in two or three different 
colors and pasting the top letter or 
letters down and over as _ shown. 
See opposite page for illustration 
of letters using this method, by 
Miss Helen McGowan, a_ super- 
visor of art in Syracuse schools. 


Simple linoleum blocks like this 
one at the left can be made with 
the improvised tool as described 


Each month on this page appear 
helpful ideas for teachers of crafts. 
The editor invites the readers to 
send in any helpful devices’ they 
may wish to share with others. 
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INDUSTRY'S GREAT ADVENTURE 
Continued from page 30 


museum should exhibit not only paintings and sculpture, 
but things of immediate utility. To stimulate artisans, the 
Newark Museum exhibits many specimens of the raw 
materials of industry, as well as many manufactured arti- 
cles. This Museum has exhibited the clay products of New 
Jersey, and the latest improvements in American plumbing. 
It has displayed textiles, pottery, porcelain, rugs, laces, 
jewelry, silverware, metal work, furniture, and other ob- 
jects of every day use, all made by modern manufacturers 
to be sold in modern stores. It has exhibited machines and 
electrical instruments as objects of artistic beauty, made 
by American mechanics who are real craftsmen. The di- 
rector of this Museum believes that the kitchen-refrig- 
erator, or washing-machine, if made on correct lines of 
design, is a work of art. In order to show that inexpensive 
objects for every day use may have real artistry, the 
Newark Museum exhibits glass and crockery ware of color- 
ful charm bought in department stores and is search- 
ing throughout the entire country for individuals and 
associations who will work for public recognition of 
skilled American artisans and commercial designers. The 
power of design to promote prosperity finds forceful 
demonstration in various lines of modern industry. 
When we compare the automobile of today with those of 
several years ago, we observe conspicuous improvement in 
design, both as to general contours and details parts. The 
public’s taste improves from year to year, so that there is 
an ever increasing demand for graceful cars with novel, 
yet dignified effects. The ugly motor-car of the past has 
vanished from the market. Improved design has vitalized 
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this industry and stimulated it to increased prosperity. 

Aeroplanes show marked improvement in design. Ships, 
yachts, cruisers, and motor-boats excel in elegant contours, 
and in refined mechanical detail. The ship-designer of to- 
day has a combined knowledge of naval architecture and 
interior decoration. New bridges reveal thoughtful atten- 
tion to choice of material in relation to form and function. 
In bridge architecture engineer and artist are coming 
closer together. The beautifying of shop-fronts to express 
service, imagination, and individuality progresses rapidly. 
The revitalization of building through design shows itself 
in American homes. Material and form are adapted by 
expert decorators to the varying functions of every room 
in the house, and to all the furnishings. Even the bath- 
tub, the stove, and the kitchen-cabinet express the beauty 
of suitable and expert construction. Interior decoration of 
business offices proves the growth of appreciation, on the 
part of financiers, for artistic environment and ranks high 
in distinction, and in adaptability to serving the public. In 
artistic illumination, our era combines glamor with prac- 
tical efficiency. Fixtures show cooperation between the 
electrical engineer, the architect, and the designer. The 
lighting system in many modern buildings becomes an in- 
tegral part of the architecture. Concealed lighting opens 
up opportunities for subtle loveliness. Ingenious flood- 
lighting transfigures the exteriors of modern buildings. 
Thus does “controlled illumination” in its many phases 
contribute to the effectiveness of industry by adding beauty. 

Artistic ideas are transforming many lines of American 
industry, such as the glass, silverware, and jewelry crafts, 
containers for displaying merchandise, decorative type and 
illustrations, advertising and photography. Though much 
is being done to enrich the machine-age, there remain large 
areas of industry untouched by creative beauty. Modern 
industry will inaugurate a new era by making machinery 
more the servant of human power and originality. 


ROBINEAU MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


Continued from page 50 

Variety indeed in the many sculptured pieces: Suter’s 
prize-winning Undine-like “Fountain Figure,” his cream 
and gold “Girl and Jar” and white “Pierrot”; Guy Cowan’s 
exquisite “Madonna” in a warm salmon pink glaze; Ruth 
Randall’s very decorative ‘Head’ (awarded First Honor- 
able Mention for ceramic sculpture) ; and delicious ceramic 
renditions of half the animals that came out of the ark. 
Everything from a rampant honorably mentioned ‘“‘Horse’”’ 
by Willy Levin, and ducks and camels and seals (and what 
not) to Carl Walters’ very commanding “Pig’’. 

In a showing of two hundred and thirty pieces or there- 
abouts, submitted by eighty-four potters, exactly one piece 
of high fire porcelain was to be found: a bowl with a 
delicately carved decoration, and a pale greenish gray glaze 
by Charles M. Harder. Said Mrs. Robineau in 1927, at 
her kiln at Syracuse University: “I work with one hope: 
to develop a potter amongst my students who will be in- 
terested in high fire and whose work will be of such a 
quality that I may make him or her the inheritor of all 
I have learned in thirty years’ experience.”’ 

There is indeed inspiration in the fruits of this ex- 
perience. And this our first annual ceramic exhibition is to 
be followed by other exhibitions which shall honor the mem- 
ory of Adelaide Alsop Robineau and her accomplishments. 
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@ Believing that people still prefer 

an article made with care and in 
a true craftsmen-like manner, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt wife of Gover- 
nor Roosevelt, recently held an Ex- 
hibition and Spring Sale of Val-Kill 
furniture made by Hyde Park Village 
Craftsmen, at the Art Center. The 


Val-Kill furniture shop, which is just 


back of Governor Roosevelt’s estate, 
was started about eight years ago by 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and her 
associates Miss Nancy Cook, Mrs. 
Daniel O’Day, and Miss Marion Dick- 
erman, all graduates of art schools. 
A number of expert cabinet makers 
and finishers are employed in the mak- 
ing of Val-Kill furniture which is 
fashioned after the old masters such 
as Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepple- 
white. All the furniture is hand made 
and hand finished. 


® The National Alliance of Art and 

Industry which has just been in- 
corporated as a Membership Corpor- 
ation under the laws of New York 
State, emerges from the Art Center 
and its seven societies at 65 East 56th 
Street. This organization takes over 
and expands the activities heretofore 
carried on by the Art Center (which 
becomes the holding company only), 
and will continue to promote a closer 
relationship between the artists, the 
manufacturers, and the consumers in 
the production of things utilitarian. 
This program of expansion is being 
developed to advance a real need for 
such service that has been more and 
more in evidence during the past de- 
cade. The National Alliance of Art 
and Industry believes that the greatest 
contribution of American artists to 


social progress in the next ten years 


will be the practical application of 
beauty in design to articles produced 
in quantities. The organization has 
twelve incorporators which include 
Richard de Wolfe Brixey, President; 
Burton Emmett, Treasurer; and Wil- 
ford S. Conrow, Secretary; as well as 
George D. Buckley; Ernest Elmo Cal- 
kins; Harvey Wiley Corbett; Harry 
A. Groesbeck, Jr.; Mrs. John Henry 
Hammond; Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock; 
Raymond M. Hood; Ben Nash, and 
John Clyde Oswald. Its Board of Di- 
rectors will be enlarged to 33 members. 
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@ A style show and a program show- 

ing the intimate relation of Mu- 
seum and school work was presented 
by the design classes of the Girls Com- 
mercial High School on the afternoon 
of May 4 in the auditorium of the 
Brooklyn Museum where much of the 
research work of the school has been 
done. The program included a talk 
by Mr. M. D. C. Crawford, Editor of 
Women’s Wear Daily “Museum Influ- 
ence on Contemporary Design.” Fash- 
ion Show—“The Museum Models come 
to Life.” Featuring the Museum cos- 
tumes as the inspiration for much of 
the modern day dress design. Designs 
by students of Miss Mildred L. Pike. 
Display of costumes draped and sewn 
by the beginning students in the new 
dress construction course under Miss 
Muriel Varick. Miss Varick spoke 
briefiy about the “Influence of the 
Romantic Movement on Present Day 
Design.”” Miss Henrietta Harmon, 
Stylist of Loeser’s, also spoke on 
“Assembling the Summer Wardrobe,” 
using models from Loeser’s. 

It is interesting to note that the 
majority of the costumes in the Mu- 
seum’s collection studied by these 
classes were of the Nineteenth Century 
and chiefly in cotton materials. Recent 
developments in dress design have in- 
dicated a revived interest in the use 
of cotton. 


® The fifty-fourth annual exhibition 

of the San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation is now being held at the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor. 
It will continue until May 29th. Four 
prizes are awarded. Forty selected 
canvases will be sent at the close of 
the show to San Diego to be exhibited 
by the Fine Arts Society of that city. 


@ The use of a definite design plan in 

creating attractive home interiors 
in which abstract types of paintings 
and painted designs have a prominent 
place is now advocated by many ar- 
tists. A number of decorators are 
building the entire scheme of a room 
about the forms and colors contained 
in a centralized painting. Certain 
modern artists are creating pictures 
which naturally give a harmonized 
effect with fabrics and furnishings in 
that they stress abstract forms limned 
in varied shades, often with silver and 
gold touches, framed with deep mats 
which effectively contrast with the 
setting. Clear, bright colors are re- 
peated in the various fitments of the 
rooms, and the note of emphasis and 
repetition ties the thus related furnish- 
ings into a unified whole. The feeling 
is that the interior as well as the ex- 
terior of today’s living places should 
be carefully harmonized. <A _ linear 
style with clarity of color tones 
makes the ideal keynote for this use. 


® A very interesting plan for bring- 

ing art to the people has been 
started since March 7th by the Kresge 
Department Store of Newark. For 
eight weeks exhibitions of works of 
art by persons in New Jersey will be 
placed on view in the Kresge galleries. 
For each weekly group shown six are 
chosen by a jury and one by popular 
vote all to be included in a large gen- 
eral show to be held at an early date. 
Nine prizes are offered. 


This ceramic “Pig” by Carl Walters 
is now being shown at the Syra- 
cuse Museum as a part of the 
Robineau Memorial Exhibition 


NOTE: Contributions to this page are invited from schools and 
other sources in which new developments are being made in design 
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